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eludes with such, notable inconsistence, that no regular course of thought can evade or counterplot his prodigious machinations. My frontispiece, I believe, may be extended to imply that several of our misfortunes arise from things, as well as persons, that seem of very little consequence. Into what tragical extravagance does Shakespeare hurry Othello upon the loss of an handkerchief only? And what barbarities does Des-demona suffer from a slight inadvertency in regard to this fatal trifle ?x If the schemes of all the enterprising spirits were to be carefully examined, some intervening accident, not considerable enough to occasion any debate upon, or give 'em any apprehension of ill consequence from it, will be found to be the occasion of their ill success, rather than any error in points of moment and difficulty, which naturally engaged their maturest deliberations. If you go to the levee of any great man, m you will observe him exceeding gracious to several very " insignificant fellows; and this upon this maxim, that the neglect of any person must arise from the mean opinion you have of his capacity to do you any service or prejudice; and that this calling his sufficiency in question must give him inclination, and where this is there never wants strength or opportunity to annoy you. There is nobody so weak of invention, that can't aggravate or make some little stories to vilify his enemy; and there are very few but have good inclinations to hear 'em, and 'tis infinite pleasure to the majority of mankind to level a person superior to his neighbours. Besides, in all matter of controversy, that party which has the greatest abilities labours under this prejudice, that he will certainly be supposed, upon account of his abilities, to have done an injury when perhaps he has received one. It would be tedious to enumerate the strokes that nations and particular friends have suffered from persons very contemptible. *I think Henry IV of France, so formidable to his neighbours, could no more- be secured against the resolute villainy of Kavillac, than Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, could be against that of Felton. And there is no incensed person so destitute but can provide himself with a knife or a pistol, if he finds stomach to apply 'em. That things and persons of no moment should i Othello, Act iii, sc. 3, seq.